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SINCE the Second Edition was printed 
off, it bas been 5uggerted, ee f hy 
with regard to Titbes, bod an 
nl ye sSupposed to have written 
with an indirect deign to excite opposition against 
the Taxes of the State. To obviate auch an idea, be 
deems it right to reply, that a pamphlet, <uritten <woith 
reference to the peculiar principles of a particular Society, 
solely for their perusal, and not to be published, could 
never be intended for public influence. The Aut bor alto 
the Society of Friends to scruple the payment of national 
Taxes. On the contrary, whatever Taxes are levied 
by legislative authority, in peace or car, be bolds, © that 
« peaceable Chriftians must peaceably pay,” and for the 
general reason of rubmission This» 
necessary conduct, reepeBiing the new Taxes of the pre- 
zent period, be bas thought it right strongly to describe in 
connethon with the objects, and with the views, which 
Friends, ander the peculiarity of their testimony, entertain 
of wars and figbtings :—and by a comparative statement 
against their cunduct᷑ rempecting Tithe Claims, to abe 
te more the utter inconsistency of that conduct᷑. 
4 With regard to causes and consequences, in human 
„ nion; but the general rule of submission to the Taxes of 
Government must bind, and more in times of 
national dficuly, from whatever amcurrence of cue, 
* | PE 


A NEW AND 


SEASONABLE ADDRESS. 


— e 2 r e 
MY CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 


YOU are addrefled, in the few following pages, 
by one who is no enemy to your Eſtabliſhment, as a body 
diſtinft from all others in the general principles of your re. 
ligious profeſſion, The origin of your diſſent from the 
national church, and ſundry tenets and uſages of the other 
ſets in this country, is well known: and though the reli- 
gious controverſies in which your Society has been engaged, 
have not been uniformly condufted by the moſt exemplary 
Chriſtian meekneſs, you have generally evinced a warm at- 
tachment to the Rights of Men, both civil and religious. 
So far forth you have rendered a general ſervice to your 
country, and the beſt intereſts of the Chriſtian religion. 
But you muſt be conſcious that, neither as a body of pro- 
feſſors, nor as individuals, are you clear from the common 
lot of liability to err in judgment. 


This liability, though to be admitted as a general truth, is 
not urged againſt you as a reflection. It is the common lot 
of humanity, and has exiſted among good men from the 
firſt ages of the world. It was exemplified in miſconcep- 
tions, even of the immediate diſciples of Jeſus; and by diffe- 
rences of opinion, reſpeſting ſome points of faith and practice, 
among the inſpired Apoſtles: Innumerable varieties of opi- 
nion, on the ſame ſubjefts, among well-meaning profeſſors, 
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in all ſucceeding ages, may ſerve alſo to illuſtrate 45 fa, 
But to come ſtill nearer to our purpoſe; the proof has been 
abundantly evident among yourſelves, from the ſtrong diſ- 
ſents of many of your own moſt valuable members, reſpect- 
ing the ſettlement and application of ſundry prominent 
Rules of your Diſcipline, ever ſince you have been a 
legiſlative Body. You cannot but know, from your own 
obſervation, that the weak and ſuperficial have been often 
numbered in your majorities; while wiſe and worthy men, 
whom you have been conſtrained to reſpeR, have ſolemnly 
diſſented in their judgment. The notion of infallibility, 
though ſometimes entertained by the inconſiderate and in- 
cautious, has never been countenanced by your wiſeſt bre- 
thren—and there is ever a ſtriking propriety in calm deli- 
beration and review, 


You now, in common with all other claſſes of men, live 
in an age, ſtrongly marked by free enquiry into the various 
Tights. of men and ciuzens ;—an age, in which principles 
and practices, as they affect the rational happineſs of ſociety, 
are become ſubjects of cloſe obſervation and remark.—And 
you wall not be ſurpriſed to find, that, generally ſimple and 
unoſſending as your ſyſtem is, ſome of your peculiarities 
ſhould be the ſubjefts of renewed reflection. If, as a body, 
you poſſeſs that degree of candour, which I know to be 
poſſeſſed by many individuals among you, you will not be 
dilpleaſed to find a friendly obſerver, like myſelf, uſing the 
liberty of a liule free and unprejudiced animadverſion. It 
all your principles and ſociety-prattice are really ſound and 
exemplary, as undoubtedly you ſuppoſe them, they are the 
_ morrexhipdetcnhible by your moſt intelligent writers; but 
e. you are not clear of ſome few prominent 


errors 
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errors and inconſiſtencies, (and very few am I diſpoſed to 
impute) you cannot juſtly be offended if they ſhall be point- 
ed out. And, perhaps, there never was a period, ſince you 
| have been a people, when the conſiſtent example of any 
one particular deſcription of Britiſh citizens was more im- 
portant to the beſt intereſts of the whole, than the preſent. 
It is a period ſeriouſly fruitful of events, and awfully por- 
tentous of difficulties and calamity! | 


| The topics on which I would plainly touch, are chiefly 
thoſe. which, in ſome degree, affect in their conſequences 
the national politicks, and the advancement of an uniform 
Chriſtian liberty, In doing this, I ſhall have occaſion cloſely 
to advert to that part of your ſociety- practice, which concerns 
the ſubject of Tithes; your conduct towards the legal claim- 
ants; and towards thoſe of your own members, who diſſent 
from the ſyſtem of oppoſition to thoſe demands, publicly 
avowed among you. Some collateral and conſequent re- 
fleflions may of courſe ariſe from the diſcuſſion; and, I truſt, 
they will not be found unworthy of your conſideration. 


I be high reſpe& which I really entertain for the memory 
of your anceſtors, does not, and I feel cannot, preclude my 
conviction, that the commencement of their © Teſtimony 
{as you term it) un, was partially and inconſiſt- 
ay formed. 


The original inſtitution of national priefts, and the gra- 
dual allotment of tithes to ſupport them, your anceſtors 
deemed, and perhaps truly, an improper and unwarranted 
intruſion upon the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion. 
They recurred, as they had a natural and divine right todo, , 


to 
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to that venerable ſimplicity inſtituted among Chriſtian be- 
lievers, by the ſacred Founder himſelf. They recurred to 
his authorative ſuperſedence of the diſpenſation of. Moſes, 
reſpetling the legal prieſthood, and the expenſive, elemen- 
tary, and typical rites of the Jewiſh church: They recurred 
to the new doftrines of ſpiritual worſhip,—to the divine 
precepts and example of the Holy Meſſenger of a new diſ- 
penſation: They learned from facred writ, that though He, 
the Holy Head of the Chriſtian miniſtry, ate, drank, and 
was clothed, according to the neceſſary calls and decencies 
of human nature, he derived his ſupplies, under the provi- 
dence of his Heavenly Father, from his own bodily labour; 
or the voluntary difpoſttions of his diſciples! They recurred 
to the ſpirit of his eternal Goſpel, as received, and in all 


things exemphfied, by the Apoſtles, the miniſters of his 


word, whom he appointed for that purpoſe, who received 
the lively oracles to give unto us; and who, while they ful. 


filled their courſe, and tranſmitted to future generations 


their laudable example, wrought with Pre 
they ſhould make their Goſpel chargeable. 


All this your anceftors held in due reverence, and rea- 


ſonably conſidered as obligatory upon them, who believed 


themſelves called to a revival of the primitive ſpirit of the 
Chriftian churches, *© after a long and dark night of apoſ- 
tacy;”—an apoſtacy which had been gradually produced by 
the intervention of human weakneſs and ſuperſtition; and 
completed, and long confirmed, by the abuſes of temporal 
power, inſtigated by that prieftcraft, which had deformed, 
the ſpring of the Chriſtian miniftry to be a warm, diſinte- 


to 
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weight of the Chriſtian injunftion,—* Freely ye have re- 
profeſſed to commence their publick character in this coun- 
try. Thus far they did well; and their fervent ſpirit of de- 
votion towards God, that fervent love of the brethren, and 
that awakening exerciſe of an apoſtolic miniſtry, which they 
largely exemplified, were ſo many feals to the truth of their 
general miſſion. | 


In this exerciſe and work of faith, an amiable fraternity 
of men were ſpeedily occupied; and, conſidering the ad- 
verſe intereſts they had to encounter, the ſtrong holds of 
religious corruption they had to ſhake, and which they did 
ſhake, it was not wonderful that thoſe, whoſe credit was 
much affected by them, were ſoon alarmed, and malignantly 
active in their oppoſition. Such were many of the worldly 
prieſts, to whoſe craft the light of religious liberty and know. 
ledge is ever unfavourable. They raiſed the cry of innovation, 
heretical faith, and the church in danger! The arm of the 
civil magiſtrate was invoked—abuſes were ſanQioned— 
ſtockings and ſtonings were connived at—whippirigs, com- 
mitments, and dungeons, were employed! The main 
ſpring of malice, and leaven of iniquity, were eaſily traced 
to the nominal miniſters of the ſanctuary: They appeared, 
as they well might, to your forefathers, not only as intruders 
upon ſacred ground, but often as wolves in ſheeps' clothing. 
Thus manifeſted m their aſſumed charafter, they ſaw the 
prieſts as objefts of religious averfion; and they were un- 
queſtionably right, in judging by their fruits, that they were 
men * whom the Lord had not ſent;” men, who had no 
Chriſtian right to afſume the facred character of Goſpel 
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miniſters; men, who had no Chriſlian right to emolaments 
of office, which Chriſt had not inſtituted, but which the 
divine genius of his inſtitutions was utterly againſt! | 


Under theſe impreſſions, they thought themſelves not 
only warranted in expoſing, and teſtifying againſt the ſur- 
| reptitious. charafter of /beneficed and hireling miniſters in 
the Chriſtian church ; but conceived themſelves ſanflioned 
in refuſing to pay, from their houſes and lands, any quota 
| towards the ſupport of ſuch men. This idea of reſiſtance 
ſoon became generally prevalent, and ſeems to have been 


received as a very early principle of condutt among your 


firſt friends. Without laying any particular ſtreſs upon the 
faft, it ſeems. to have originated in the fervent and pious, 
though illogical and illiterate mind, of your publick anceſ- 
tor, George Fox: a man, whom only to name, is, at the 
ſame time, to recall the memory of whatever has been pure, 
devout, and diſintereſted, in the intentions of human nature! 
The contemporaries in his faith and labour, I have no doubt, 
were men of bis own genuine ſtamp, and worthy of our 
venerable eſteem. - You cannot have a more lively regard 
for their charatter, than has the writer of theſe pages. I 
contemplate them, for the teſtimony of conſcience, fre- 
quent aad faithful in perils, priſons, and death! Their me- 
mory, I coalidet, as now embalmed, better than with the 
odour of myrrh, aloes, and caſſia, in the general repoli- 
tory of departed excellence!—But this belief does not ne- 
cellarily imply that, reſpetling their idea of diſtinguiſhing 
tithes, in the way they did, from other unchriſtian incum- 
brances, they were corrett and right. Their conception 
was radical with regard to the aſſumed character and pre- 
tenhons of prieſts; and had the emolument claimed, origi- 

| nated 
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nated with the parties then claiming. had it been the eſeſt 
of any arbitrary power or aſcendancy, which they and their 
contemporaries, independently of the laws of the land, had 
gained over the minds and purſes of the people, the refuſal 
would have been clearly within the moral competence of 
every individual to exerciſe, to the fulleſt extent. But ſuch, 
it is important to conſider, was not the caſe; and for reaſons 
which I ſhall take the liberty briefly to ſtate. 


I have m ſubſtance joined, and am ready to join in prin- 
ciple with you, that the impoſition of - tithes, or any other 
means of maintenance for a ſet of men, appointed, or to be 
appointed, by human authoruy, to teach a particular ſet of 
dogmas, doctrines, creeds, and ceremonies, as the true Ca- 
tholic or Chriſtian faith, is altogether unwarranted in pri- 
mitive chnſtanity, and totally repugnant to the freedom of 
the Chriſtian religion. I have no ſcruple in affirming my 
belief, that tithes, ſo impoſed, ſhould be confidered as an 
anti-chriſtian yoke upon civil and religious ſociety: that 
any government, fo impoſing or confirming ſuch a yoke, 
acls with a high degree of political error: that ſuch a go- 
verament, in a profeſſed Chriſlian country, 2&ts with a ſtill 
higher degree of inconſiſtency with the nature of Chrilt's 
religion—conſequently I can have no difficulty in believing, 
mok ſincerely wich you, that in this country the exiſtence 
of a tithe ſy ſlem is an unwarrantable grievance. 


But when we bring tithes to the teſt of Chriſtian purity, 
condemn them by the ſimple ſtandard of truth and right- 
eouſneſs which our Lord ſet up,—and maintain that, be- 
caule ſo condemnable, they ate at all events, and under all 
preſent circumſtances, to be reliſted in tolo; we act partially. 

and 


— 
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\ and inconſiſtently, unleſs we advert to the purity and right- 


eouſneſs of his laws in all other publick matters, and ſquare 
our conduft by the ſame rule. This I ſtate as a general 
principle, without an adherence to which we cannot lay a 
valid claim to conſiſtency of religious character. 


Nothing can be more clear than that the vital ſpirit of 
chriſtianity is totally repugnant to evi provocation, revenge, 
volence, and the military murder of armed hoſts! But theſe 
are prattiſed in profeſſed Chriſtian countries with as much 
promptitude, as though they were the real duties of the 
Chriſtian religion! I know you lament, in much heavi- 
neſs of ſoul, this miſerable defeftion from the true dignity 
of men and Chriſtians! Could univerſal love and peace be 
eſtabliſhed by your prayers, or your ſufferings, I know you 
would rejoice © with joy unſpeakable.” But the time of 
this perfeftion in ſociety is not yet come and though the 
enormities in queſtion could not be carried on without the 
contributions of the people, —I do not fay that under the 
general precept of ſubmiſhon to the powers that be, 
(becauſe the power, or general prencaple, of government, is or- 
dained of God) you or I are warranted in refuſing to be 
taxed, among other objetts, ee 


You ſeem to have agreed, and I will not controvert the 
general principle, that in matters of government, however 
incluſive of taxation for war, you are to be active in your 
ſubmiſſion. But I muſt, and do, moſt ſerioufly contend, 
that uniformly and actively to comply with demands of this 
nature, known to be flamed through and through with blood; 
and yet to excommunicate your own members, for paying 
 tithe-demands, in obedience only to the laws of the ſame 

government, 


1 


government, —is a dilemma of inconſiſtency, from which the | 


power of reaſon cannot deliver you! You will perhaps reply, 
or think you can effeftually reply, that revelation, and not 
human yea/on, is the higher, and the authoritative ſource, from 
which you draw your diſtinctions. I would gladly find you 
ſupported (for I wiſh all credit to be on your fide) in this 
high appeal. But let us examine the general condut of 
Jeſus, reſpefting theſe matters. Did he profizbet the exiſt- 
ence of tithes, as a ſource of miniſterial maintenance in his 
church? No; but he ſhewed, by example and precept, how 
his religion might be taught without any temporal emolu- 
ments—and thus left us an example that we ſhould follow 
his ſteps. Did he prolibie the raiſing and uſe of offenſive 
or defenſive armies? No; but he taught the doctrine of 
love, forbearance, ſuffering, forgiveneſs of injuries; and 
ſhewed how mankind, by loving one another, by overcoming 
evil with good, and doing to others in all things as they 
would be done unto, were bound to preclude the uſe of 
ſwords and deſtructive weapons! Thus he made clear the 
civil duties of all who would be his diſciptes. He did not 
expreſsly prohibit temporal emoluments in matters of reli- 
gion—not becauſe he did not foreſee that ſuch an inroad 


was in danger of being made upon the ſimplicity of his ſa- 


cred miniſtry—for this muſt have been clearly known to 
him:—He did not expreſsly prohibit the ſanguinary con- 
tentions of earthly powers ; not becauſe he did nat foreknow 
that they would be in danger of ſo violating the divine 
morality of his ſacred doctrines for this likewiſe was com- 
pletely known to him :—but in the contemplation and fore. 
knowledge of all human error and obduracy, he laid down 


this general doctrine— Wo unto the world, becauſe of. | 
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* wo to that man by whom the offence cometh.” This 
was ſaid, not merely reſpetting the man who ſhould betray 
him to death, though it be conſidered by ſome as applicable 
to that ſinful event; but it was evidently a general principle, 
in a few memorable and ſolemn words, applicable to the 

lick offences of men in all generations—a principle har- 
nonizing with the ſimplicity and purity of the divine go- 


| vernment, to the end of the world. 


I believe with you, that the perverſion of the Chriſtiare 
ſimplicity in the article of a tithe-ſupported miniſtry, is an 
offence—and that to thoſe concerned in the origin and con- 
tinued legal impoſition of that perverſion, is applicable a juſt 
proportion of the © wo,” by which “ the offence cometh.” 
The degree of the wo,” applicable to this, among the 
numberleſs impoſitions and © offences” which take place in 
the affairs of men in ſociety, we cannot, and it is not in our 
province, fully to comprehend. Infinite wiſdom alone is 
equal to it; and as that wiſdom exiſts in union with infinite 
power, purity, and mercy, we are ſure that univerſal and 
perfe&t retribution will be finally made! Neither we, of 
this generation, can be anſwerable, nor could your anceſtors 
have been anſwerable, for the offence of the impoſition in 
queſtion; it was ſettled by national authority, long before 
ve or they exiſted: and it is not in our power or province, 


as peaceable Chriſtians, to controul the laws, or annul by 


reſiſtance the ſtatutes reſpetiing the diviſions of property.— 
They muſt remain, as they have been ſettled and tranſmit- 
ted, till in the order of Providence, wluch governs all events, 
they become reformed by common conſent; or till a power 
of ſubjugating reform ariſe, which you, conſiſtently with your 


? peaceable principles, can have no pretenſions to organize. 


I know 
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I know it is a favourite, and I doubt not a ſincere, opi. 
nion, of many of your members, that your refuſal to pay 
tithes, and your active condutt in carrying away the whole 
titheable produce of your lands, as wholly your own pro- 
perty, whenever you have opportunity ſo to do, is a length 
© which you ought to go, in dereliftion of the authority of 
an erroneous inſtitution: and that by ſuch conduct you are 
difcharging a kind of Chriſtian duty; which, aided by your 
conſequent proſecution and ſuffering, will have a gradual 
influence towards the rectification of national error, in the 
tithe-eſtabhſhment. On the other hand, you profeſs to be- 
lieve, that the different, and as you term it“ unfaithful con- 

« dut” of ſome of your brethren, who act on a uniform 
principle of ſubmiſſion, is an impediment to the progreſs of | 
reformation. But, howeyer ſatisfactory your conduRt may 
be to yourſelves, and however flattering may be your expec- 
tation of the ſucceſs of it, be aſſured, for the fact is certain, 
that not one reflefting man in a thouſand, of other religious 
perſuaſions, thinks you warranted, on the principles of com- 
mon juſlice, in urgiag your * teſtimony againſt tithes,” by 
the mode, and to the extent, which your ſociety has adopt- 
ed, as of Chriſtian obligation, The abolitian of tithes, 


ö 
whenever it ſhall happen, will be effetted by other means | 


than thoſe which you exert, on the plea! of conſcience, | 
againſt the legal claimant. In the publick mind, ſo far a 
you ſtand acquitted at all for ſuch conduct, it is on the 
ground of erronequs prejudice, and erroneous zeal. 


-——_ —_ 


In the recent inſtance of the impriſonment of ſeveral of 
your members in York Caitle, their honeſt zea/ might be 
allowed, and doubt'eſs was admitted, by moſt candid per- 
ſons, who think fayourably of the general ſimplicity: 

NS 
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integrity of your ſociety. But I have no difficulty in de- 
ſufferers of erroneous prejudice, Thew adverſary, however, 
was far more the object of general cenſure, and moſt de- 
{ervedly ſo;—for his conduct was in the very ſpirit of per- 
ſecution. The legiſlature, long before he exiſted, had, in 
tenderneſs to your ſuppoſed ſincerity, provided the eaſy 
means, by juſtice's warrant, whereby he might have been 
ſatisfied in his legal demands; and in fo doing, had tacitly 
preſcribed his mode of procedure. He choſe the moſt ſe- 
vere, unchriſtian, and oppreſſive line of condut—and juſtly 
gation of merit, inſtead of taking ſhame to himſelf—and his 
meanneſs in publickhy cringing for a reward of his ini- 
quity, cannot be too much reprobated by the honeſt part of 


The queſtion reſpetting the non-payment of tithes, as it 
fands between you and the publick, has been fully diſ- 
cuſſed. at different times, by different, and by ſome difinte- 
reſted writers. In a poſ{/cript to a former pamphlet on 
Church Diſcipline, I. as one of the latter claſs, have given 
my opinion. It would therefore be the leſs neceſſary for 
me, in this place, to enter at any conſiderable length into 
the {ulyeR, were ſuch a diſcuſſion a main part of my object. 
Moſt of your own writers have appeared to confine them- 
ſelves chiefly to cenſuring the condutt of clerical receivers, 


chriſtian fpirit bf thoſe receivers. For ſuch a complaint, we 
and eminent writer, Anthony Pearſon, may be conſidered 
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2s having early compriſed, in his bock, whatever could have 


the nature of argument, either on the erroneous origin of 
tithes, or your adopted mode of teſtifying againſt them. —- 
What has been ſaid on thoſe topics by your leſſer writers, 


might perhaps have been better omitted, —for what Anthony 
Pearſon could not do, wag not reaſonably to be expected 
from an inferior pen. But the zo well intended, though 
ineffeftual, attempts, of our deceaſed reſpectable friend, to 
refute the arguments of the aforeſaid poſtſcript, may be con- 


ere 


Anthony Pearſon has fully ſewn, and expoſed io general 
diſapprobation, the error of a tithe-eſtabliſhment, in a pro- 
felled Chriſtian church; the blindneſs and ſuperſtition of 
the firſt promoters of it; and the fulminating craft and hy- 
pocriſy of regal and pneſtly power, by which a general divi- 
ſion of the value and produce of lands became effected; by 
which a tenth, or a nominal tenth, was ſet apart, in a way 
moſt unwiſe, unworthy, and perplexing; and by which pro- 
viſion was made for perpetuating a claſs of men, who, as 
ſuch, would be a ſtanding obſtacle to the Chriſtian ſyſtem; 
and who, from the worldly motives by which very many of 
them would of courſe be aftuated, muſt furniſh a 
contraſt to a genuine Chriſtian miniſtry All this he fully 
and forcibly did; and in ſo doing, he marked out the ground 
of a rational diſſent from a church ſo founded; of an aban- 
donment of her communion ; and of thoſe ſtrong teſtimo- 
nies, and remonſtrances to government, againſt her burthen- 
ſome mode of ſupport, which, if honeſtly perſevered in, may 
be ultimately ſucceſsful.— But Anthony Pearſon has not 


among whom Joſeph Phipps is chiefly diſtinguiſhable, 
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Uaws of the land, and an invaſion of the {gal rights of other 
men, any individual ſubjeft, be his religious opinions what 
they will, can inſiſt on taking, as his own, the whole produce 


ol titheable lands However unwiſe, corrupt, and anti- 


chriſtian, we may deem the means by which the appropria- 
tion in queſtion became accompliſhed, the fact is, that it was 
accompliſhed. Ufurped authority, excited by the crafty 
luxurious arrogance and hypocriſy of popiſh prieſts, might 
lead the way; but general agreement, however blind and 
blameable, brought up the rear: The different intereſts 
were progreſſively admitted and ſettled, on one general and 
mutually acknowledged principle—the publick good, of ſo 
providing for teachers of religion: and the guarantee of 
performance had become a part of the law of the land, long 
before the exiſtence of your ſociety, For ſuch a ſtate of 
things your ſociety could not have been accountable. Its 
lot of exiſtence was caſt after the lapſe of many ages of thoſe 

| | You found the divided tenure of land, and the 
divided value of land-produce, tranſmitted down through a 
fucceffion of conſenting owners and occupiers, however 
fuperſtitious and deluded; and in numerous inftances, /ands, 
which had been wholly devoted to church uſes, and the tithes 


| of others, had been transferred, by gift or ſale, to lay pro- 


prietors, without any idea of future clerical ſervice what- 


ever; — but all this arrangement, or, to ſpeak perhaps more 


© correMMly, all this difarrangement, was ſtanding fully autho- 


rized, and confirmed by the law of the land!—Whoever, 


N therefore, among your anceſtors, inſterited a titheable eſtate 


' 
: 
p 
' 


in land, inherited it juſt in that tate of diveded intereſt, which 
bis predeceſſor held it in, and in no other; whatever known 
tatation, or drawback, exiſted upon it, as the legal claim of 


(TRE ©" Wy," was ſo far forth a legal A 
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value: and whatever that deduction left; was preciſely all 
nnn 


| eee ee eee 
took it, as every man muſt do now, under all the circum- 
ſtances of taxation, and mode of taxation, which the law had 
attached to poſſeſſion before his contract. Conſequently, 
whatever the operation of that law did not take away, to the 
uſe of another, was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the contractor's own 
intereſt and property in that land, or its produce; bat he 


could be the owner of nothing more, He could not have 


the power of owning or cultivating at all, but under the title 


: 
: 
; 


which the law of the land, ſuch as it was, both in its general \ 


principle and particular proviſions, gave him:—and that law = 


put him into poſſeſſion of his fields, as a taxed and incumbered 
property, eſtimated and valued as ſuch immediately from the 
period at which the incumbrance was fixed. As a renter, 
he might indeed take an eſtate in land by ſpecial agreement 
with the landlord, ſo as to be wholly exempted from a tithe- 
claim; but then the landlord muſt have previouſly com- 
pounded with the tiche-claimant, and the renter muſt pay a 
higher rent in proportion to the expence of the diſcharge, 
and in effect be ſtill a t2the-payer—The mode, only, would 
be altered—the burden would remain, and be poſitively paid 
for.—If no ſuch ſpecial agreement take place, and the land- 


lord /emply let his eſtate, he lets at a rent clearly underſtood 


to be ſo much the lower, on that account; — bp. | 
ſome general rule of inverſe proportion to the weight of | 


the tithe incumbrance.— In all ſuch contracts, your mem- | 


bers, in common with other perſons, are volunteers. If hey 


have religious ſcruples about paying, or allowing a tithes | 
claimant what the law defines to be his due, the law does not 
A R compel 


_ 


_— —_— 
— 
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252 They may avoid it, by 

| having nothing to do with the cultivation of land; but if 
| they will be renters, and cultivators, or wi! cultivate their 
| own eſtates, the law defines the taxation which it expects 
them tv ſubmit to and fairly allow. And though the law 
has been laudably lenient, in providing againſt a ſevertty of 
penaky upon you, who plead ſcruple of conſcience for non- 
\ payment. of the-tax: it. levies; it holds you, as it held your 
, anceſtors, as much unintitled to retain the tithe of your farms, 
| us you e refuſe the payment of your rents, or your 
| bands. Such is the general doctrine of the law-—and ſuch 
the general ſentiment of common ſenſe! It ſurely can be 
nothing ſbort of a kind of implicit veneration for even the 
weakeſt opinions of your anceſtors, which prevents your 
genersl perception of the fatis in queſtion. And I cannot 
think I arrogate too much, or paſs any undue reſlection on 
| your general good ſenſe, by believing that my arguments on 
| this topic would be ſauzlattory to you, were the inconſiſten- 
nen eee Q 
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aggnieved and ſaffering man, by the operation of the law of 
tabes upon his ſupericr 4nduftry, or coftly, experimental modes 
of exertong il: and this has often bappened, to the injury of 
the general intereſt, as well as bis own; but it is an accident 
of the fubyett, by no means chargeable on the tithe-claimant, 
and ahering not the ground of his-right to receive, It is, 
however, an accident, which from its nature will be found 
of mereaſing weight 10 this country; and which will have a 
progreſſively powerſul tendency: words the removal of the 
burthen of uthes, & they thauld never be ſorcably overthrown 
4a the ficit refenuments of a public coxva/fion.. Such a ber- 


mination 
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mination of tithes, as by the latter mode, would be on a far 
difſerent principle from that on which you profeſs to object 
to them, and on which you bope for their end; and I will 
do you the juſtice to ſay, from my full conviction of the | 
truth, that you would be behind the laſt to attempt an abo- | 
lition by fuch means. 


Indeed your principles of peaceable ſubmiſſion, and - 


tachment to the civil governments under which you have 
lived, boch before and ſince the revolution of 1688, have 


—and in all civil matters have appeared emulous to be con- 


ſidered as loyal, contributing to the expences of government 
as far as your profeſſed * teſtimony againſt wars and fight- | 
* ings” would poſſibly allow you to be active. This diſpo- 
ſitiom you particularly evinced, by your voluntary contribu- 
ton for ſtannel waiſtcoats, to the army of the North, whale 
repelling the invaſion of 1745. That contribution was well 


| 


; 


j 


been always remarkable. You have addreſſed your lubmif. 
fron and allegiance to all the ſucceſſive princes on the throne | 


[ 


f 


received by government; while it was confidered by ſome 


perſons as bordering on a temporifing conduft, —anid of late 
years, as not according with the ftrifineſs of your aſſumed 
* teſtimony” againſt the ſupport of a militia, for a ſpecific 
uh * 1 


However equivocal your conduct in theſe matters may 
appear; however reconcileable, or otherwiſe, with the 
ſtricl ſs of ſti inſt * 4 hich 


port and clothing of prieſts; you never before were called 
upon for contributions, equally large, definitive, and trying, 
with thoſe of the preſent period! The prefent period ſeems 
. 8 2 to 


vernment had long before ſettled on your lands, for the fup- 


1.0 


to have been reſerved by a wiſe and Abel Provi- 
dence, for bringing the rectitude of many men, and many 
meaſures, to a cloſe and ſerious teſt. In this general trial 
of rectitude and conſiſtency, you are deeply involved. Your 
ground of action, in compariſon with that of ſome other 
deſcriptions of men, is indeed apparently fimple and con- 
tracted; and much confined within the ſphere of your own 
ſociety. But you have a part of ſome importance to att: 
your wiſdom and conſiſtency, in the conjuncture, will be of 
ſome conſequence to your credit in the ſerious part of the 
world; and more particularly ſo, reſpecting your own inter- 
e OP et coo te IRR 
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occupiers of land, to pay, as may be agreed on, a price for, 
or to ſet out and leave the tenth of the produce of ſuch 
lands, as fixed by the laws of this country, in marmer afore- 
ſaid ; but you are called upon to pay large contributions, 
not for the general purpoſes of regular and ordinary civil 
government, but, avowedly, for the ſpecific purpoſe of 
carrying on war; and a war, too, which has been, be- 
yond all former example, ſanguinary and deſtructive to the 
human ſpecies — Lithe demands you hold to be contrary 
to the ſpirit of the religion of Chriſt, inconſiſtent in their 
origin, and, as you think, in their tendency, with the ſimpli- 
city and diſintereſted love of that religion; and therefore you 
refuſe to pay them. I his refuſal you oſtenſibly hold to be 
your bounden duty, as Chriſtians, notwithſtanding all legal 
authority, and all the interwoven righcs of poſſeſſion and 


allowance, without which, as has been clearly ſhewn, you 
could not have poſſeſſed at all. —Y ou expreſsly advert to 


errors in the origin, and in the tendency ground your 
« teſtimony” on them, and raiſe that © teſtimony” above 
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all law, and all human obligations. In theſe partial pro- 
feſſions I doubt not the ſincerity of many among you, what- 
ever I muſt be allowed to think of their prejudices, and their 
conſiſtency.— But if you feel it your duty to refuſe a compli- 
ance (or as you term it an active compliance) with the Jaws 
of the land; that you may not be chargeable even with in- 
directly aiding what you ſuppoſe the law of Chriſt is againſt, 
how will you conſently pay, with active hands, in common 
with the abettors of war in general, and of the preſent moſt 
melancholy war in particular, whatever is demanded of you 
under the head of the Aﬀeſſed Taxes,” already impoſed, 
and thoſe others which will doubtleſs be ſoon impoſed, for the 
expreſs purpoſe of continuing this war, with increaſed vigour ? 


That war has been the aſſigned and real cauſe, and 
ſpecific waſte, of more than nine-tenths of all the money 
that has ever been raiſed by taxation ia this country, is too 
obvious to be denied! and the heads of numerous acts of 
parliament, paſſed for raiſing new taxes in times of war, 
have ſufficiently told you ſo; but that © the Aſſeſſed Taxes,” 
nav demanded of you, are preciſely for the purpoſes of war, 
and no other, permit me to tranſcribe the following words 
e 


« ACT FOR GRANTING TO HIS MAJESTY AN AID 
« AND CONTRIBUTION, FOR THE PROSECUTION 
OF THE WAR!” © * [12th Jan. 1798.] 


j, GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN! 

« WE your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal Subjetts, the 
Commons of Great-Britain in Parliament aſſembled, feeling it 
our indiſpenſible Duty, at the preſent Criſis, to provide effec- 
« tually for 'raifeng the Supplies, which are requiſſte to defray 


« your Majeſty's public Expences in the Proſecution of the juft 
* apd neceſſary Wan in which we are engaged,” Sc. Sc. 
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gree of error attaching to the, rulers of this country; 
and to thoſe among the people, who. ſanctioned thoſe 
rulers, in the commencement, the ominous awful commencement 
of this war! It is not my buſineſs, were it within my power, 
to ſtate the degrees of jealouſy,—of leading, unneceſſary 
alarm,—the pride, the inveteracy of national prejudice,— 
and the many wrong influences under which this country 
may have been drawn into an alliance of haſtility, againſt 
the people of France; —a people, who, long abuſed, de · 
graded, ground, and inſulted, by the intolerable weight of 
civil and prieſtly tyranny, had gradually diſcovered the dig- 
nity of rational freedom, and aſſerted the rights of citizens !* 


. 4d 


No candid reader, I truſt, will impute to me a direct or indireft atterupt to 
vindicate the progreſſive atrocities, which, from whatever lamented cauſes they 
have ariſen, have ſtained and diſgraced the French Revolution. They read an 
aweful leſſon of the terrible reſentment, revenge, and rapine, of which the poor 
agitated human mind is capable !--Byt while we fecl a natural and religious hor- 
ror at the progreſs of ſo much impiety and vdaence, we cannot but doubly latnent 
thoſe cauſes, which have diſgraced the activity of aur own advocates for order and 
religion. We cannot but doubly lament the unhappy ſpirit of calumny, and flan- 
derous prophecy, into which this country was betrayed (in an early part of the 
French Revolution) by the enthufGaſtic labours of a man, af the moſt 
eccentric character that ever iſſued from the ſchools of ſcience and philoſophy ! A 
man to whom was literally the once miſapplied ſtrifture of a Roman 
governor,—** Thou art befide thyſelf, and much learning hath made thee mad.” 
-A man whoſe acquiſitions of theoretic knowledge, and whoſe rhapfodical 
powers of eloquence, were calculated at once to miſlead the judgment, weary the 
attention into diſguſt, and yet to re-kindle curiolity by new efforts, and delude 
| the common ſenſe, by new enthuſiaſm and extravagance of dectamarion WI 
and ſanguine in his caaceptions—»pokitive alike in error and in truth, he had the 
faculty of adorning fiftion, till he ſeemed himſelf to believe it true, in proportion 
to the ſucceſsfol ſplendour of his own mieritriciaus colouring To thoie untimely 
productions of Edmurd Burke, this unhappy country ſeems to have owed much 
of that malignant electricity, that intemperate flame, which ſuddenly burſting forth, 
ſutiouſiy ſed on the fuel of an old inveterate prejudice again the name of 
Frenchman! The people of that country, once denounced as a nation of atheiſts, 
in rebellion againſt al buman rights, and all divine authority, and treated as © the 
.** offscouring of all things,” ſuddenly alumed the deſperate character of 8 nat 
in arms for wengeance;—and then the demon of general deſolatian reigned ! 
May this country be ever on ber yeard agi a fanitar danger! 


1. 


If this were a fit place to enlarge on ſuch topics, it is now, 
alas! too late for us availably to deplore paſt errors !— Io 
late availably to reflect on the happy preventions of exten · 
five, unparalleled calamity, which a wiſe and magnanimous 
neutrality on the part of thus country (ſecure in her laws, her 
loyalty, her ſituation, and defenſive power) might have ſe- 
cured | It is too late for us to indulge in mortifying reflec- 
tions, on the ſanguinary exertions of other corrupt and 
treacherous ſtates, diſplayed in proportion to the enormous 
ſubſidies beſtowed on them, and drawn for that purpoſe from 
the laborious claſſes of this nation 


Whatever we may think of fuch ſubjets,—of the diſ- 
dainful manner in which the firſt ſolicitations of France, for 
the neutrality of Britain, /aid to have been accompanied by 
proffered pledges of her peace, were received: Whatever we 
may think of the combination of deſpots on the Continent, 
to cruſh down the riſing, and then temperate, growth of 
Gallic liberty ;—whatever we may think of the tyrannical 
deſign, of thoſe powers, evidenced by their coercive invaſion 
of France in the infancy of her internal ſtruggles, and by the 
barbarous manifeſtoes of the Duke of Brunſwick—mani- 
feſtoes denouncing deſtrution to the whole city of Paris, 
and calculated to madden the multitude into the retaliations 
of univerſal rage! Whateyer we may think of the ſubſequent 
horrible ſcheme of cutting off from all the women and in- 
foreign ſupplies of the neceſſaries of life, —and involving 
them, if poſſible, in one general famine! Whatever we 
muſt think of the aweful aggregate of error, blindneſs, 
deluſion, tyranny, and carnage,” which we have ſeen, our 
only refuge ſeems to be ſilence and aſtoniſhment! 
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In this ſtate, indeed, we cannot avoid the recurrence of 
fuch ideas! We cannot refrain from contemplating the wan- 
dering thouſands of poor wailing women, who have been 
made widows! The tens of thouſands of pining children, 
who have been left fatherleſs! The millions of raſh, ex- 
aſperated, and deluded fellow men, who have been con- 
ſtrained to die, mangled on fields of battle, to periſh in 
the ſtorms, tempeſts, and terrors of the ocean; or who 
have gaſped out the languiſhing remains of life in ſituations 
of fatigue, famine and conflagration; in dungeons, and peſti- 
lential climates, with all their manifold iniquities, aug- 
mented on their heads; and who have been wantonly ſent 
to their account before the aweful Judge of univerſal nature! 
Such unavoidable reflections furniſh a ſpeRacle, which, 
to the Chriſtian mind, is mournful and diabolical, beyond 
the powers of deſcription ! !|—Such has been this war ! !|—A 
war which we are now called upon expreſsly to ſupport, and 
prolong, as a matter of dire neceſſity—and in the preſence, 
and name too, of that Almighty Gon, the aweful tremendous 
thunder of whoſe word; you believe to be utterly againſt the 
whole enormity of thoſe diſpoſitions which lead to ſuch 
a ſcene! | 

And yet, ſuch is your ſituation, that under the general in- 
junction to ſubmit yourſelves to the ordinances of the ruling 
powers that be, you cannot refuſe to pay the legal aſſeſſments, 
without incurring penalties, which you will not conſider 
yourſelves as called on to incur! In paying, you will be 
unable to canſider yourſelves as daing no more than morally 
rendering to Cæſar the things which are Czſar's.”'— 
Reman Cæſar on earth could have had any moral right to 
the means of exciting and extending unbounded. miſery and 
deſtruction:— And as to the moral right of modern Cxſars, 


every 
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every man, however unreſiſting, muſt think as he can! In 


your caſe, the whole is a ſeries of implicit ſubmſion, either 


with or without a rational conſtruction of general obedience. 
The dilemma may be painful, and doubtleſs you have felt 
K—but you muſt and will, on the general principle of ſub- 
miſſion to government, pay and ſubmit /— You will, by your 
own general conduct in this matter, preclude, in a large de- 
gree, the power of cenſuring any of your leſs ſcrupulous bre- 
thren, for complying with the calls of government, in a way 
of “ voluntary contribution,” although to be applied in aid 
of meaſures which you muſt: (according to your 22 
Amun eY ey C2PIM 


Neither do I ſee how you eee 
cenſure, and excommunication, of thoſe who, in active obe- 
ſhades of difference which you may attempt to define, in 
| favour of paying the new © aſſeſſed taxes,” you will herice- 
forward ſo attempt, with ſmall ſatisfaction to yourſelves; 
and in the eſtimation of other men, the moſt accuſtomed 
to reaſon correctly on general matters of im 
arguments to that point muſt utterly fail. 


Permit me, therefore, briefly to repeat, and urge, for your 
tended to impreſs, that, as you muſt find yourſelves involved, 
in augmented inconfiſtency, by nav impoting, on your own 

members, as you have done, your ſociety laws, relative to 
tithes; you would wiſely relax from that «nacceſſary, un- 
bappy, and I wiſh 1 could not truly ay, unchriffian ſeverity : 


furdity, continue to proſecute—and which all you have 


written, 
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written, or attempted to ſay, in the ſtyle Wanne 
— — | 


The true friends of the Chriſtian religion cannot wiſh to 
fee you abandon the rational part of your © teſtimony againſt 
6 tithes —a teſtimony, which, to a certain extent, muſt do 
you honour, and the holy Chriſtian cauſe a moſt eſſential 
ſervice But that teſtimony, to be Chriſtian—to be moſt 
conſiſtent, impreſſive, and beneficial, muſt be bounded (as 
your general teſtimony againſt wars and fightings) by a pub- 
lick, and folemn, often proclajmed, but not contentions and 
perſecuting diſapprobation of their exiſtence !——This you may 
nobly continue to do, by ſhewing forth an example of their 
non-neceſſity, in a well-ordered Chriſtian church, edified 
and inſtructed by a difintereſted, primitive-chriſtian miniſtry 


| —by public and ſeaſonable appeals to the conſeiences of the 


people in general, and particularly to the ruling © powers 
that be, for the truth and excellency of ſuch principles, and 
ſuch practice. On ſuch open, and truly Chriſtian ground, 
after the example of Him, who taught, admoniſhed, in- 
treated and wept, for the falvation of men, you may hum- 
bly truſt that your light will not be loſt; but that it will ſo 
ſhine, as, under the ſupreme government, to become ſub · 
ſervient to the great ends of the goſpel! 


Such a condyQ, unaccompanied by internal coercion in 
matters of the mere economy of your faith, would be at- 
tended with at leaſt all the good effects which your preſent 
practice can produce; and be abundantly more preva- 
lent in its general influence. —Such a conduct, inſtead of 
raifing doubts of its moral rectitude, could not fail to attract 


attention; could not fail to charm, by the dignified, prinai- 


tive 
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tive ſimplicity of its ſpirit; and powerfully tend towards that 
change in the general mind, which mult precede the object 
of your ſolicitude, (in which I moſt heartily join with you) 
the ultimate abolition and extermination of tithes — | his con- 
duct, while it would be extenſively and uſefully applauded 
by the wiſeſt and beſt of men among other ſocieties, would 
not fail to be productiye of an edifying harmony and increaſe 
of numbers among yourſelyes; and under all circumſtances, 
I molt ſeriouſly ſubnut to you, would be a conduct the moſt 
conſonant with general rectitude, and with the obvious ex- 


A day is fa/i approaching, when the paſlive and peace- 
able conduct of a Chriſtan ſociety, principled againſt any 
dependence on prieſts, and againſt the cauſes and calamities 
of blood ſned, may be particularly amiable, inviting, and 


conſolatory. That ſpirit of univerſal love and peace, Which 


is the ſalt of the earth, and of the goſpel covenant, will ſoon 
wear, in this afflited country, a peculiar beauty,—and be- 
come the uniting principle of peculiar. ſavour and ſolem- 
nity: for the hour of outward ſuffering is near! But if 
you be found divided among yourſelves, incouſiſtent, con- 
tentious, and ſenſorious, reſpecting matters of opinion, and 
modes and degrees of faith, about which the weakeſt and 
the worſt are ever the moſt buſy; your's will not be the 


peaceable ſanctuary in which the weary traveller, ſeeking 
the conſolations of a better country, n ee * 
2 | | bo, | 
The inconveniencies and real W which your 
principles of diſcipline, in the matter of tithes, have brought 


IIS een ee by 
t 
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the exconimunication (as lately at Reading) of otherwiſe 
reſpectable brethren, who have integrity enough to avow 
their diſſent; and by inducing formal profeſſion, and infin- 
cere orthodoxy, among others, to whom acknowledged mem- 
CIO are but too obvious 


[If proofs of such inconveniencies _ woes ors — 
before been wanting, ( which they certarnly had not) the rnftance 
above alluded to maght serve as a notable one to exemplify the 
truth of these remarks. In that inſtance, of the contentious and 
arbitrary proceeding of a very Small majority, if majority uf may 
be called, armed by the letter of the socrety-law,—and that letter 
«rained to the utmoſt, due ge @ decision effetted, which cuts 
off from the body, members at once reputable for their inoral cha- 
radter, and general usefulness; men warmly attached to the 
substanttal religious principles of their fore-fathers, and the 
natural priuileges of therr brth-raght, as brethren. Several, if 
not all, of those brethren had umformly born d testumony against 
ecclesastical demands, and frequently sffered (with a derire not 
to give offence by their own example ) distrarnt of therr goods, 
in mani festation f that testimony : yet because, as their printed 
case gets forth, they could not content to the enpul ion of some of 
their friends, for failing to go the lengths whach they themselves 
had gone, they were expelled for that moderation and tenderness ! 
Feelings which at once did honour to them and to the Society] 
Is memorable event, which evinces the integrity and amable 
character of the sufferers, records and uluſtrates an important 
truth, that a sprrit of intolerance increases by habit, and finds 
no limit but in the extent of us power! An unstance of temerity 
like this, attended with Speedy evidence, that' auch power had 
been partly assumed and exerted by false pretensions, even to 
313 or moral prudence, ay the party con- 
I. l cerned. —- 
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cernea.— teems to call, in a peruliar manner, for the Nevisal of 
the Society, as it regards the fitness of things, and ils own con- 
vtitutional power of regulation and redress ! | 


Few perſons, who have been accuſtomed to ſet a high va- 
lue upon particular church communion, and to prize the 
confidence and benefits which that kind of intercourſe is 
fuppoſed to confer, have ſufficient ſtrength of mind willingly 


to forego them, for the ſerener feelings of conſcientious ex- 


eluſion. Not that it can be eafily inferred from excommu- 
nication, that any ſerious man will be unhappy in ſolitude. 
There is an unaltered ſource of happineſs, and of qualifica- 
tion for religious and ſocial uſefulneſs, to which ſuch perſons 
may ever have recourſe! They do not, as a conſequence of 
ſeparation, loſe any of their mental powers, or of their re- 
ſpectability in honourable ſociety. They may continue to 
to feel themſelves equally under the divine acceptance, and 
benediftion | They may experience the ſalutary tribula- 
tions, and penitential atonements, proper for all the children 
of imperſection, in the porch of the ſpiritual temple; they 
may have acceſs, in the general fociety of all who are ac- 
cepted, to the ſpiritual, everlaſting altar of that temple— 
and, in the comfort of the Holy Ghoſt, be edificd ! 


I have faid, infmcere orthodoxy, not as meaning, or wiſhing 
to reflect on any man, who goes the length of a ſolemn pro- 
fethon of conſcientious ſcruple, however unſupported by Chriſ- 
tan precept or analogy. I am not, and far be it from me 
wo with to be, his judge: every man, under all his mo- 
tives, mult ſtand or fall to his own maſter. But ſtrong 
general appearances are amenable to the concluſions of fair 


and open reaſoning:—and, in eee ee 
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ſhall not be deemed uncharitable in holding, that where fo 
much obſtruction is in the way, to a ſound, conſcientious 
conviction of the rectitude of your ſociety orthodoxy, -in 
the manner of ſhewing your teſtimony and treating: your 
members, it is next to impoſſible but that meny muft be in- 
fancere /—Inſincere, either becauſe they have not ſeriouſly 
ſought a rational conviction of the fitneſs and divine autho- 
rity of what they profeſs; or becauſe, having ſought it in 
vain, they have preferred an unſuhſtantial credit among their 


nnn mam clencomtl 


of their own minds Hence the very few among you, wha, 
on being requeſted to explain the grounds and fruits of their 
profeſſion in the matter of tithes, can urge any tolerable 
vindication of the mode of maintaining the ſociety-teſtimony 
among yourſelves. I mean as to the propriety of endea- 
vouring to withhold from the legal claimant, whether prieft 
or layman, in oppoſition to the laws as they now ſtand; as 
to the fitneſs of cenſuring and excommunicating thoſe mem- 
bers of your body, who pay, as they pay war-taxes, in obe- 
dience to thoſe laws; and ſo cenſuring and excommunicating 
others, who teftify againſt ſuch internal, petty perſecution ! 
Indeed I cannot be ſurpriſed at ſuch inability, in your mem 
bers, and even your writers, to give any ſatisfactory apology 
for your praQtice;—for the taſk of rendering a fair ſolution 
of the difficuhics in queſtion, is too hard for reafar; and the 
harmonizing of palpable incontilterttes, is not PIO 
from revelation. 


- In ab etreghng e eee 
practice, I ſpeak of what I have really ſeen, known, and la- 
mented, in common with many among you; and which I 
molt earneſtly wiſh to ſee redreſſed. From perſonal confi. 

derations, 
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derations, under the circumſtances in which I'now write, I 


have not, neither can'Þ have, any particular or inter̃eſted 
credit” for fincerity in theſe declarations; and 
of thoſe, who may rightly affix the name of the wriret to 
theſe pages, I-ſhall hope for ſimilar ſentiments in my favour. 
—But, however this may happen, I ſurely cannor miſtake 
my own” views, motives, and feelings. I a moutice them 
as ſincere towards you, ſalute you as brethren, in a neat 
and affectionate ——— 1 


unfeigned, 1 1e 2 10 
eee pe | Your friend and brother, 9 cn 
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% This Second edition having been unexpededly, called for 
will to the Society he had an high opinion, h: reolued to give it. 


few. Te author has to apologize to 5everal of hs readers, for 


unt comply:ng with thetr wizhes in appointing a bookseller : the 
Trad was wholly intended as a private Address id the Society 
of Friends um he highly values, —and on whom, therefore, 
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